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PREFACE 


‘a songs in the present Journal have been selected from the unpublished 
remains of the late Cecil Sharp’s collection, through the kindness of Miss 
Maud Karpeles, his literary executor. At her request Sharp’s large collection of 
Appalachian tunes was not drawn on, as it is hoped one day to publish it in its 
entirety. Of his English collection a very large number (about 400) have already 
been published in this Journal and elsewhere, but it was felt that enough remained 
to form an interesting number of the Journal, though many of them are variants of 
well-known and previously published tunes. 

The English Folk Song Society will rejoice to see that in this number of the Journal 
the familiar initials L. E. B. still occur in the text though not at the end of this 
Preface. Appreciations of the incalculably valuable work done by Miss Broadwood 
will be found in this issue. And while these are expressions of gratitude for what 
we have received in the past, it remains for me, a new and inexperienced editor, to 
add our thanks for the annotations which Miss Broadwood has very kindly provided 
for the present Journal in spite of her desire to be relieved of the considerable labour 
involved in serving on the Editorial Committee. I would also add a personal word 
of thanks for the assistance which she has given me and the labour she has saved me, 
even in the more mechanical tasks of an editor, by advice and trouble generously 
bestowed. The Society is also indebted to Miss A. G. Gilchrist (A. G.G.), Mr. 
Frederick Keel (F. J. K.), Dr. R. Vaughan Williams (R. V. W.) and to Miss Maud 
Karpeles (M. K.) for annotations, 


FRANK HOWES.,. 
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Noted by Cecit J. SHARP. 


NARRATIVE BALLADS. 


Ture Bonny BROOMFIELDS.] 


1.—THE BROOMFIELD WAGER. 


SuNG BY MarTHA BaDLey, at Nortu 


PETHERTON, SOMERSET. AvuGusrt 8th, 1907. 


(4) 
— 
Ase. squire, a squire lived in.... a wood court - ing a....... la - dy 


Noted by Crecit J. SHARP. 


gay, He court-ed her a... lit - tle while and a wage, 


(a) 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG BY MR. Jack BARNETT, AT 


BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


a wage was him. 


January 6th, 1916. 


- As... she went to... the... mer-ry green-wood, Her true love fast a 
sleep, Sword by his side and a pis-tolin hand, Anda greyhound at his feet. 
2 Three times she walked around his head, 
Three times around his feet, 
Three times she kissed his red ruby lips 
As he lay fast asleep. 
3 She took a ring from her middle finger 
And put it on his right hand, 
That he may see when he’ve awoke 
His true love been and gone. 
I 
B 


? 
(4) 


4 When he woke he wept most bitterly 


5 He called to his servant-man, 
The one he loved so dear, 
“ Why haven't you awaked me 
When my true love was near? ”’ 


6 ‘“Owith my voice I called, Master, 
A-with my bell I rung. 
If any person was passing by 
They would think you was dead and gone. 


7 Sleep more a-night, Master, 
And wake a-more by day, . 
That you may see when your true love come 
And when she go away.” 


For other tunes and versions of words see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 69; Vol. iv, pp. 
110-116 ; Vol. vii, pp. 31-34.—R. V. W. 


The tune here given—more especially in its second form—varies but little from 
Mr. Sharp’s Somerset air to ‘“‘ The Bonny Broomfields ” in Journal, Vol. iv, p. 112. 
Cf. The Mermaid.” —L. E. B. 


A Scottish tune will be found in Gavin Greig’s Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads 
and Ballad Airs (page 31).—J. F. K. 


The two tune-records in Last Leaves have a now meaningless refrain, “‘ Leatherum 


thee, thou an’ a’,” etc., not found in any other copies known to me.— A. G., G. 


2.—THREE JOVIAL BUTCHERS. 


SuNG By Mr Tom aT BRADON 


Noted by Cecit J. SHarp. PUCKINGTON, SOMERSET. SEPTEMBER, 1903, 
It’s of three jo-vial butch- ers, As I havea-heard men say........._ They 
(a) 


both of them took five hundred pounds, All on one mar-ket day. As 


they were jog- ging home - wards To - geth- er side by side, 


CAN 


Says John-son un - to... Nel - son I hearsome wo- man _ cry. 
Variants 
(4) 

Last verse. 

— "= 


’ Kill-ing of the fin - est young 


For complete words noted by Mr. Sharp see the version collected by him and 
published in Folk Songs for Schools (Novello).—R. V. W. 


See Journal, Vol. i, pp. 174-6, for the tune and full text noted by me in Sussex, to 
the title ‘‘ The Three Butchers,” and published with piano accompaniment in English 
Traditional Songs and Carols. In the latter book I have given full references to 
various broadsides of the seventeenth century as well as more modern ballad-sheet 
versions of the song. The Sussex tune is quite different from Mr. Sharp’s, which is 
one often used for ‘‘ I sowed the Seeds of Love.”” Mr. Sharp noted a much debased 
text to a poor tune in the Appalachians, U.S.A. A good text is in Gavin Greig’s 
Folk Song of the North-East.—L. E. B. 


Another debased text, ‘‘ Jackison and Dickison,” from Harrison County, is printed 
in Cox’s Folk Songs of the South. In this the seven robbers have become soldiers, 
and the woman decoy tells Jackison : 


“you are condemned to be hung, 
For you've killed as brave a soldier as old England ever sprung.” 


| 
| 
A. G. G. 


3-—DOWN IN MY GARDEN. 


{Tur NoBLeMAN’s WEDDING.| 


SunG by Lucy Wuite, at 
Noted by Cecit J. SHARP. mm AMBRIDGE, SOMERSET. AvuGust 5th, 1904. 


in my gar - ont there grows fine er, flower that is 


seen in the springtimeof the year, I.... and my  lov-er spent 


ma -ny long "Twas kiss-ing and court-ing but never too near. 
(1) Bar omitted in 2nd verse. 


2 “ There’s one thing I will ask of a favour, 
Hoping that you will grant it unto me ; 
That’s one night more to sleep with my mother, 
That’s one night more to sleep with my mother, 
And all my life afterwards I'll sleep along with thee.” 


3 ‘“O-yes, O yes, that is already granted,” 
And sifing and crying they all went to bed. 
"Twas early next morning this young man awakened, 
This young man awakened and found his wife dead. 


4  “ It is for your sweet sake I'll be a widow man for ever, 


If I should wed luck it shall be forsaken. 
So fare thee away, my love, and come along with me.’ 


Cf. “ The Awful Wedding ” in English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
(Campbell and Sharp), p. 292.—M. K. 


For a good text of ten verses see “‘ The Orange and Blue ’”’ in Gavin Greig’s Folk 
Song of the North-East. A text of seven verses with its tune and an account of the 
ballad, under the title of ‘“‘ The Nobleman’s Wedding,” is in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk 
Music (1909). Dr. Petrie used Dr. Joyce’s tune for his Ancient Music of Ireland, 
but wedded it to a ballad composed by William Allingham on the theme of Joyce’s 
“ peasant-words.”’ 

In the Complete Petrie Collection Joyce’s air and four others are given for ‘‘ The 
Nobleman’s Wedding,”’ Nos. 491-495. The five Irish tunes and Mr. Sharp’s Somerset 
and Appalachian tunes are evidently variants of the same original, though the 
American singer has distorted the simple four-time rhythm so painfully as to make 
the air almost unrecognisable.—L. E. B. 


| 

| 


Padraic Colum prints a broadsheet version (six verses) in his Broadsheet Ballads. 
After verse 3 above (the fifth of his copy) it concludes thus : 


He took her up in his arms so softly, 

And carried her to the meadow so green, 

And covered her over with green leaves and laurels, 
Thinking she might come to life again. 


I am inclined to doubt whether the verse ‘‘ Down in my garden ”’ belongs to the 
song, though it may have belonged to the tune. The air in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk 
Music above cited has a considerable resemblance to a tune ‘‘ When will you wed 
me with a ring ?”’ in Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 256, which begins 
“*Twas down by the side of a clear crystal fountain,” and this again appears to be 
a major form of “ Yn Eeanleyder as y Lhondoo”’ =‘ The Fowler and the’Blackbird ” 
(see Journal, Vol. vii, p. 150). Joyce’s tune is more modern-sounding than the form 
printed in A. P. Graves’ Irish Song Book, to Allingham’s re-composed words, this 
last version showing Mixolydian influence.—A. G. G. 


4-—THE BROWN GIRL; or, THE SAILOR FROM DOVER, 


[Pretry SALLY.]} 


Noted by CEcIL SHARP. SUNG BY Mrs. Lucy Durston, (60) at 
BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. APRIL 16th, 1909. 


a sail - came He 


Os —_" (0) 4 4 
court-ed pret - ty Sal - ly, and Sal - lywas name.......... And 


T 
she had _ been so lof - ty andher por-tion‘d been so... high.......... — 


ul 


ee on ‘e) sail - or love, she scarce cast her eye. 
a 
(6) 


There was 
e : 
== 
e 
ow 
| 
fan 
] 
' 


2 “O Sally, O Sally,” then said he, 
“ T’m afraid your false heart my ruin will be ; 
Without your hatred is turned into love 
I’m afraid your false heart will my ruin be.” 


3 «“* My false heart was not to you wed no other man, 
The sailors [? To say that} I love you ‘tis more than I can, 
So I pray you keep a distance and mind your own discourse, 
For I never intend to marry you unless I am forced.” 


4 When twenty weeks was over and gone and past 
This lovely young damsel she grew sick in love at last, 
She was taken sick in love, she did not know for why, 
So she sent for the young man on whom she had in eye. 


5 ‘ Am I the doctor that you have sent for me, 
Or else am I the young man that you do wish to see ? ” 
““ Oh yes, you are the doctor can neither kill nor cure 
For the pains that I do feel, my love, ’tis hard to endure.” 


7  “O Sally, O Sally,” thus said he, 
“Oh don’t you remember when you slighted me, 
When you slighted me, my love, and treated me with scorn, 
So now I will reward you for what you have done.” 


8 ‘“ For what’s gone and past, my love, forget and forgive, 
And grant me a little longer time for to live.” 
“Oh no, my dearest Sally, so long as I have health 
I'll dance all on your grave as you lie under the earth.” 


9 Rings from her fingers by one, two and three, 
“ Take these, my dearest William, in remembrance of me, 
In remembrance of me, my love, when I am dead and gone, 
So perhaps you'll be sorry for what you have done.” 


10 6©‘“‘ Oh no, my dearest Sally, as long as I’ve got health 
I'll dance all on your grave, my love, as you lie under the earth. 
You not pity me ten thousand times over my folly I see.” 


For other texts and tunes see “‘ The Brown Girl”’ in English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians (Campbell and Sharp), p. 145; a broadside “ Sally and her 
True Love” issued by H. P. Such ; and Child, No. 295.—M. K. 


In Mr. H. E. D. Hammond’s MS. collection the above ballad—which he noted in 
Somerset as “‘ Pretty Polly ’’—is set to the normal version of the familiar ‘‘ Banks of 
Sweet Dundee ’’ tune. And to that tune it appears also in Christie’s Traditional 
Ballad Airs (see ‘‘ The Bold Sailor’’), The tune here given seems to be distantly 
connected. 

The airs to “ The Brown Girl” noted in the Appalachians, five variants in triple 
time, are all versions of the old W. Highland tune “ Crodh Chailein”’ (‘‘ Colin’s 
Cattle ’’) which was adapted, in the eighteenth century, to the Anglo-Scottish song 


6 


‘ 
: 

| 
| = 


“O can ye sew Cushions?” See Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, Chambers’s 
Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, and my note in Journal, Vol. v, p. 243.—L. E. B. 


For still another variant of the normal “ Brown Girl”’ tune, see Dr. Joyce’s Old 
Trish Folk-Music, No. 153: “‘ Am I the doctor you wished for to see ?”’ Four texts 
are printed in Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South, and references given to other American 
versions. Cox heads these texts “ Pretty Sally,” but the ballad is also known in 
America as “ A Royal Fair Damsel”’ and “ A Rich Irish Lady.” 

An interesting and curious feature of some versions, e.g. Child’s “‘B” version 
from Devonshire, is the incident of the girl giving back his troth to the young man 
by ‘ straking ’ or smoothing him on the breast with a white wand. (This comes after 
the verse in which she pulls off her rings). As she does so she says : 


My faith and troth I give back to thee, 
So may thy soul have rest. 


Dan Fellows Platt, in Through Italy with Car and Camera, describes the old con- 
fessional boxes in the church of St. Benedict, Subiaco, ‘each provided with a wand 
with which the priest touched the penitent in granting absolution.” But I do not 
recall any instances of a lay custom of the kind, outside this ballad.—A. G. G. 


5-—THE KEEPERS AND THE POACHERS. 


Noted by Cecit J. SHARP. SuNG By Mr. Joun Day, at HILLINGDON 
[MIXOLYDIAN, } Union, MIDDLESEX. Sept. 20th, 1913 


O it’s all you young keep-ers come lis-ten a - while, A tell you of a 


sto - ry that will cause smile, Con - cern- ing some keep -ers you 


poach-ers all know, That fought in these cov-ers some win-ters a - go. 


as “ Villikins and his Dinah 
Gosport Tragedy,”’ etc. 


It’s when we go in, boys, 
Good luck to us all. 

Our guns they go off 

And the pheasants they fall. 
Oh in less than five minutes 
Twelve keepers we spy. 

O begone, you bold poachers, 
How dare you come nigh ! 


They said one to the other 
“What shall she do now ?”’ 
They said one to the other 

“* We all must be true.” 

For they all did agree 

For to be as one man 

To fight these twelve keepers 
Till the battle was won. 


There was one William Taylor 
Would not run away 

Till five of those keepers 

All on him did play. 

Young Taylor being tired 

He sat down to rest. 

Young Taylor was taken, 

But he fought the best. 


The judge and the jury 

Unto him did say 

“ If you will confess 

Your sweet life shall be saved.” 
“Oh no,” said young Taylor, 

“ That won't do at all, 

For whilst you have got me 

I'll die for them all.” 


This tune is a variant of one which has always been a great favourite for broad- 
sides of a sensational and murderous kind, such as “ William and Dinah ” (parodied 
which made the commonplace air famous), “ The 
For one major example see “ Polly’s Love, or the Cruel Ship 


Carpenter,” Journal, Vol. i, p. 172, and for a Mixolydian variant Petrie, No. 1571. 
—L. E. B. 


SEA SONGS, 


6.—THE PRESS-GANG. 


(THE SAILor’s MISFORTUNE AND Happy MARRIAGE. ] 


Noted by CrciL J. SHARP. SunG By Mr. Jack BARNARD, AT 
[DorIAN.] BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. APRIL 4th, 1907. 


It’s of a rich Sor as ts Lon- don did dwell, He had but one 


daugh-ter, most beau-ti - ful girl. Three squires came a - court-ing, and 


she re-fused all; “I will mar- ry a __ sai-lor that’s pro-per and tall.” 


2 “* Now father, dear father, now hinder me not, 
I'll marry a sailor, I hope it will be my lot. 
To see him in his charm with a smile on his face. 
I’m sure that sailor he is no disgrace.” 


3. They walk-ed out and they talk-ed both night and day, 
They walk-ed and they talk-ed and fixed the wedding-day. 
The old man overheard it and these words he did say 
“He shan’t marry my daughter, I’ll press him to sea.’ 


4 As they was a-walking towards the church-door 
The press-gang overtook him and from her side tore, 
They pressed this young fellow all on the salt sea, 
Instead of getting married he sorrowed for she. 


5 She cut off her hair and she altered her clothes 
And to the press-master she immediately goes, 
Saying ‘‘ Press-master, press-master, do you want a man ? 
I am willing and ready to do all I can.” 


6 Then she ship-ped on board of the very same ship, 
Her true love for a mess-mate so quickly she take. 
True love for a mess-mate you quickly shall hear ; 
She sleep by his side for full half a year. 


9 


Now one morning, one morning as these two arose 
They got into discourse as they put on their clothes. 
“Once I had a sweetheart, in London lived she, 
But it’s her cruel father that pressed me to sea.”’ 


8 She looked in his face and looked him quite start. 
“ Say now, I believe you are my sweetheart. 
For now we'll get married before our ship’s crew— 
We won’t care for father or all he can do.” 


This air belongs to a type of Dorian tune in triple time which seems to be especially 
associated with sailor songs, ‘“‘ Nancy of Yarmouth” amongst them. Cf. “In 
London fair City” and “ Pretty Nancy,” Journal iii, pp. 258, 272. A broadside of 
ten verses (E. Hodge, Seven Dials) entitled ‘‘ William and Harriet ’’ begins “ It’s of 
a rich gentleman near London did dwell.” The subject is the same as that of ‘‘ The 
Press-Gang,”’ and some of the lines almost agree. But in Hodge’s broadside ballad 
the ship in which hero and heroine were mess-mates ‘‘ went down to the bottom of 
the sea, and cast upon an island was William and she.’’ They find no food, and 
perish ‘‘ folded together.” You are begged to “‘ drop a tear from your glittering 
eye’ if you are “ true lovers that pass by that way.”—L. E. B. 


“ The Press-Gang ”’ is a much reduced version of a ballad of fifteen verses, ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Misfortune and Happy Marriage,” in John Ashton’s Real Sailor Songs. This 
begins : 

There was an old Merchant of honour and fame, 
He lived in London, I know not his name— 


The father’s duplicity—‘ I'll seem to prove kind, tho’ ’tis not in my heart ’’—allows 
the marriage to be arranged, but sets the press-gang at the church door. The girl 
ships aboard the same vessel as her lover, unknown to him, and the sailor confiding 
in her that he had a sweetheart in London, as in v. 7 above, she says she has a know- 
ledge of “ strology ” and can “ throw up his lot ”’ and tell him whether he will ever 
be united to his love, She then reveals herself to him and when the couple return 
to land they find the cruel father dead and the lady heiress to his estate. So they 
are left “‘ without dread or fears’”’ to “ spend their lives in sweet innocence.”’ But 
the “ Press-Gang ”’ version contains all the essentials of the story, except the happy 
despatch of the father.—A. G. G, 


10 
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7-—COME ALL BROTHER SEAMEN. 


Noted by CEcIL J. SHARP, SUNG BY MR. JIM PROLL, AT MONKSILVER, 
SOMERSET. SEPTEMBER 10th, 1906. 


Come all bro-ther sea-men,come lis-ten a - while, I'll sing you a 


sto - ry, ‘twill cause you to smile, Con-cern-ing a sto - ry to 


t 
you will tell, There’s mis-for -tunes will mp ‘tis all ve-ry well. 


No further words were collected.—M. K. 


Cf. the Dorian tune ‘‘ The Blind Beggar of Bethlem Green ” Journal, Vol. i, p.202. 
It may be connected with the second of two distinct airs for ‘‘ An ancient story I’ll 
tell you anon” in Chappell’s Popular Music, Vol. i, p. 352. This was taken from 
Watts’ Musical Miscellany.—L. E. B. 


8.._BEAUTIFUL NANCY. 


[JEMMY AND NANcy.] 


Noted by Cecit J. SHARP. SunG By Mrs. P. WiGcGeEtt, at Forp, 
[AEOLIAN. | GLOUCESTERSHIRE. APRIL 9th, 1909. 
(2) 


was one day, She met a _ young 


(a) 


on the high - He stepped up be side her and 


to her did say,‘‘ Where are you a - go - ing? tell, tell me, pray.’ 
(a) (6) @ 


| 


As beau -ti - ful 
= 
sai - lor all 
II 


2 She said “ I am seeking for Jimmy, my dear, 
For I have not seen him above this nine year, 
Which fills my poor bosom with sorrow and pain, 
And it’s all for the sake of my long abstent swain. 


3 Ohif I could behold him how happy I'd be, 
I'd never let him go again to plough the salt sea. 
When I’ve plenty of gold to keep him on shore 
Then why did he go where the wild billows roar ?”’ 


4 Then this young man could no longer forbear, 
He presently made himself known to his dear. 
He said “‘ Lovely Nancy, I am your lost swain, 
I’m lately returned from the watery main.” 
5 Oh then round each other their arms did entwine. 
He said “ Lovely Nancy, in wedlock we'll join. 
Bid adieu to the seas, love, we'll settle on shore, 
There’s nothing but death, love, shall part us no more.” 
For another tune and similar words see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 265; also Folk Songs 
of England, Vol. iii, p. 18, collected by G. B. Gardiner in Hants. 
See Journal, Vol. vii, p. 155, for a Manx tune to this song, where also references 
are given to other versions, tunes and words.—A. G. G 


9.—THE ROLLING MAIN. 


SuNG By Mrs. Susan WILLIAMS, AT 
Noted by HASELBURY, SOMERSET. Decr. 27th, 1905. 


Come all ye bold wan-der-ers that range round the globe, I'll 


e 
tell you snp young Hen - ry, young Hen - ry, my love. I will tell — of young 


Hen - ry, a was he, When my cru-el fa - ther 


sea, He was lost on the roll - ing = main. 


John Ashton prints a song “ Young Henry of the Raging Main” in his Modern 
Street Ballads, but this is a different ballad.—A. G. G. 
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10.—I AM A BOATSMAN BY MY TRADE. 


| Jack WILLIAMs.} 


é 


Noted by Cecir J. SHARP. SuNG By “ ButcuEer ” (ALFRED) Hoar, at 
[| MIXOLYDIAN INFLUENCE. ] HILLINGDON UNION, MIDDLESEX. SEPT. 20th, 1913. 
—(a@) 
I am boats-man by my trade, Wil-son is my name; _ It was 
(e) 
° 


through a false and de - lu - ded girl, That brought me to grief and shame. e ‘Saint 


=: 


Kath- er-ine’s Docks I did re - solve, Wire peo - ple did me_ know, Till I 
(c) 


‘ 
fell in love with a false young girl, And she proved my o - ver- throw. 
(a) (0) 
i 
(c) (2) 


H. 


of 


No further words were collected.—M. K. 


This is the first verse of ‘‘ Jack Williams,” a broadside of four verses issued by 
Such. Williams takes to robbing, and is condemned to be hanged. The tune is 
“ The Painful Plough ” type.—L. E. B. 
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11.—ON BOARD OF A MAN O’ WAR. 


SunG by Mr. Tuomas TaYLor, At THE WORKHOUSE, 


Noted by Ceci. J. SHarp. Ross, HEREFORDSHIRE. SEPTEMBER 10th, 1921. 
(Dori an,] 
mar-ried a wife and | name was Grace, I..... oft-times her 


ug - ly face, Say - ing, It’s you ‘ent i brought me_ to 


this dis - grace board of the Man - - War oO. 


No further words were collected.—M. K. 


This tune is a curious blend of the Irish march-tune “ The Peacock” and “ I’m 
seventeen, come Sunday.”—L. E. B. 
This version seems to be an adaptation from that form of “ The Peacock ”’ air 


familiar to sailors as “‘ Just as the tide was flowing.’”’ See Kidson’s Traditional 
Tunes, p. 108.—A G. G, 


12.—THE LONDON MAN O’ WAR. 


Noted by Crcit J. Suarp. SUNG BY CAPTAIN VICKERY, AT 
[MIXOLYDIAN.]} MINEHEAD, SOMERSET. AvuGustT 9th, 1904, 
On the twen - ty first of... Au - gust in.... Ply-mouth Sound we 
SSS 
=~ = 
. lay. Our or - ders came on... board, my boys, we could no long - er... 


stay, "Twas on the coast of... Ire - land our or-ders. did run 


All for to cruise and nev-er re-pose to meet with our proud foe. 
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2 We had not sailed many a league before we chanced to spy 
A long and lofty man o’ war come bearing down on us so nigh. 
He hailed us in French, my boys, from where and whence we came. 
Our answer was ‘ From Liverpool, Bright London is our name.”’ 


3 ©“ If you’re the London man o’ war, as I suppose you be, 
We are the royal Delamore and that you soon shall see. 
So I pray haul up your courses and let your ship lay to ; 
Your mainsail stow it and boats hoist out, or else we will sink you.” 


4 _ The first broadside we give to them it stuck them with such a wonder 
To see their yards and topmasts too come rattling down like thunder. 
‘ That’s very well, that’s very well,”’ our captain he did say, 
“ That’s very well,” said the Commodore, ‘‘ we'll show them British play.”’ 


5 The next broadside we give to them so hot our shots did fly, 

We shot away the ensign staff and down their colours lay. 

“ That’s very well, that’s very well,’”’ our captain he did say, 

“Your swords now draw, your pistols load, we’ll board without delay.” 
6 Now we have taken the Delamore safe into Plymouth Sound 

And when she has come to an anchor, boys, we'll fire our guns all round. 


So here’s a health to our captain and all such warlike souls. 
To him we'll drink and never flinch. Round with the flowing bowl. 


This tune is a great favourite for the ballad ‘‘ The Painful (or Faithful) Plough,” 
in six-eight or common time, and Mixolydian mode. See ‘‘ The Painful Plough ” 
and annotations in English County Songs ; ‘‘ The Bonny Labouring Boy ”’ (2 versions) 
in Journal, Vol. i, p. 206; ‘“‘ Rounding the Horn,” Journal, Vol. v, p. 165; and 
‘“‘ Mairi Bhan Dhail-an-eas ”’ in A’Choisir-Chiuil, a Highland Gaelic collection. 

—L.E. B. 

This tune was sung by Capt. Vickery, as stated, but the words were taken down 
on the previous day (Aug. 8th, 1904) from Capt. Lewis. Mr. Sharp did not note a 
tune from Capt. Lewis.—M. K. 
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LOVE SONGS. 


13.—THE LIVERPOOL LANDLADY. 


Noted by Cecir J. SHARP. SuNG BY Mr. CuHaRLes RoBIns, AT MARYLEBONE 
[AEOLIAN.] WorKHOUSE, LoNDON. NOVEMBER 2nd, 1908. 


a hand-some land - dy, In_ Liv-er- pool Town did 


dwell, She.... a hand-some ser - =. girl, A sail - or loved her I 

well........ he went there all to board,George Og - il- vie was __his 


bina ri - fl-ing of young wo-man’s charms There’s none could him out- 


a 


- shine. To my whack fal la fal de la la, to my whackfaller olay... 


Words unsuitable for this Journal.—M. K. 


. 


14.—MEETING IS A PLEASURE. 


Noted by CrciL } SHARP. Sunc By Mr. Tuomas DownEy, AT MARYLEBONE 
(MrxoLyDIAn. Workuouse, Lonpon. Marcu 20th, 1909. 


~ = 
is 


Oh meet - ing plea - sure be- tween you, my love,and 'I, And it’s 


4 


. 
down in yon - der val - ley I'll meet you by - and - bye. 
16 
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2 As I rode out last Sunday my love he passed me by, 
And I knew his love was altered by the rolling of his eye, 
I knew his love was altered to a girl of high degree, 
Saying ‘“‘ Johnny, lovely Johnny, your looks had a-wondered me.” 


3 +I’llsend my love a bottle and I’ll fill it to the brim, 
Saying ‘‘ Drink, my love, as a token, there’s a wager lies between.” 
Saying ‘‘ Drink, my love, to the bottom, let the bottom be for me, 
One guinea lies in a wager that married we ne’er will be.” 


4 Whene’er you go with a pretty girl with a dark and rolling eye 
You must kiss her and embrace her till she tells you the reason why, 
You must kiss her and embrace her till she causes your heart to yield, 
For never a faint-hearted soldier can win in a battle-field. 


The whole character of this tune is Irish, especially the drop to the C natural at 
the fifth bar. Cf. ‘‘ The Lowlands of Holland,” Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music (1909) ; 
Petrie, No, 612, etc.—L. E. B. 


This fragment certainly seems to belong to the Irish versions of ‘‘ The Lowlands 
of Holland.” Cf. the Derry tune in H. Hughes’ Irish Country Songs, Vol. ii, 
p. 70.—J. F. K. 


15.—THE SHOEMAKER. 


Noted by Crecit J. SHARP. SunG By Mr. WILLIAM CHORLEY, AT 
[AEOLIAN. } BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. ApRIL 6th, 1907. 


Shoe - ma - ker court - ed... me, Nine months and bet - 
© gained a - way my heart, Sent me let - ter. 


2 With his hammer in his hand 
Beating{of leather. 
I will go and seek my love, 
I will seek no other. . 


3 Where is my love a-gone 
With his sweet posies ? 
Where is my love a-gone 
With his cheeks like roses ? 


4 He’s gone making of hay, 
He will burn his beauty. 
I will go seek for my love, 
I will do my duty. 
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5 Strange news is come to town, 
Strange news is carried, 
Strange news flies up and down, 
My love’s got married. 


6 I wish them both much joy 
Although they don’t hear me. 
But I hope God won't reward them 
For slighting of me. 


ee 7 ‘Do you know what you promised me 
ee When you sat beside me ? 
: You promised to marry me 
And not deny me.” 


8 “If I promised to marry you 
And not deny you, 
Bring your witness, love, 
And I won’t deny you.” 


9 ‘I have no witness at all 
But the Almighty, 
And I hope he will reward you 
For a-slighting of me.” 


See variants and incomplete texts in Journal, Vol. iv, p. 279, and references, p. 280. 


—L. E. B. 
16.—PRETTY SALLY. 
Noted by Cecit J. Suarp. SUNG BY Mrs. SUSAN WILLIAMS, AT 
|MIXOLYDIAN INFLUENCE.] HASEL 26th, 1905. 

’Tis de - light -some fer a plough - ney, One morn- ing in 
= 

— 


spring, To plough; sow and har - row, And hear’ the small birds 


sing. Oh a plough-boy was once, love, But a - dier_ I 
now, And T court-ed pret -ty Sal - ly, A milk - maid 1 vow. 
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2 O Sally, O Sally, 
Although I love you so, 
To conquer those proud rebels 
I am bound for to go, 
And the dangers of the battle— 
You are my heart’s delight, 


And with you, my charming Sally, 


I’ve spent many a long night. 


3 Take this ring, my Sally, 
I bought it for thee, 
And keep it as a token 
In remembrance of me. 
And then if God do spare me 
And give me my life, 
I'll return back to England 
And make you my wife. 


17.-THE HERMIT. 


Noted by Crcit J. SHARP. 
[MIXOLYDIAN. } 


SunG By Mr. Wo. SpaRRow, AT KEMBLE, 


== 


| 


shep-herd tuned his 


pipe so sweet, And watched his 


lambs to play. The 


la - dy viewed his 


mo - tions there, And he 


stole hes: heart a - way. 


No further words were collected.—M. K. 


18.—THE SEEDS OF LOVE. 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by Cecit J. SHARP. 
[Minor 3rd, no 6th.) 


SuNG BY Mr. JosEPH ALCOCK, AT SIBFORD 
GowER, WARWICKSHIRE. SEPT. 15th, 1922. 


+ 
I sowed the seeds of love, ’Twas ear - the 
” Spring, In... A - pril and May, and in June _ like - wise, The 
small birds they do the they do sing, 


(4) 


4p 4 


fa 
i 
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My garden is well planted 

With flowers everywhere, 

But I had not the liberty to choose for myselt 
Of the flowers that I loved dear. 


My gardener he stood by, 

I asked him to choose for me ; 

He chose me the violet, the lily and the pink, 
But these I refused all three, 


The violet I forsook 

Because it fades so soon. 

The lily and the pink I did overlook, 
And I vowed I'd stay till June. 


For in June there’s a red rosebud, 

And that’s the flower for me, 

So I pulled and I pluck-ed at the red rosebud 
Till I gain-ed the willow tree. 


For the willow tree will twist 

And the willow tree will twine, 

I wish I was in a young man’s arms 
That once had this heart of mine. 


My gardener he stood by, 

And he told me to take good care, 
For in the middle of the red rosebud 
There grew a sharp thorn there, 


I told him I'd take no care 

Until I felt the smart. 

I pulled and I pluck-ed at the red rosebud 
Till it pierced me to my heart. 


I lock-ed up my garden gate, 
Resolving to keep the key, 

But a young man came a-courting me 
And he stole my heart away. 


My garden is over-run, 

No flowers in it grew, 

For the beds that was once covered with sweet thyme 
They are now over-run with rue. 


Come all you false young men 

That leave me here to complain, 

For the grass that is now trodden under foot 
In time it will rise again, 

In time it will rise again. 
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SECOND VERSION, 


Noted sy Cecir J. SHARP, Sunc By Mr. Henry Tuomas, (76) at CHIPPING 
[Minor 3rd,—no 6th. } SopsurRY, SOMERSET. APRIL 3rd, 1907. 
7 Now I'll lock the gar-den gate, nd it’s a te @ keep _ the 
= = = 
— 
key, Till some nea man came with his flat - t’ring tongue, And 
(2) 
stole My heart B © WAY And stole my heart a - way. 
(a) 
— 


See Folk Songs from Somerset, series i, p. 2, for a different tune, and Mr. Sharp’s 
annotations.—M. K. 


The Warwickshire tune here given to ‘‘ The Seeds of Love”’ is a close variant of 
that noted in Lancashire by Sir George Macfarren. It appeared, with piano accom- 
paniment, in his Old English Ditties and became a favourite in Victorian drawing- 
rooms. Chappell, who selected Macfarren’s air from many traditional ‘‘ Seeds of 
Love” variants, and who gives a text of ten verses, devotes nearly three pages to 
the song (see “‘ The Willow Tree,” Popular Music, Vol. ii, p. 520). For broadside 
texts that hardly vary, and to which this Warwickshire text conforms very closely, 
see English County Songs, p. 59 (footnote), and ballad-sheets printed by Swindell, 
Such, and many others. 

The song is included in almost every collection of traditional ballads, and references 
can only be made here to a few examples amongst the many in the Journal: Vol. i, 
pp. 86-89 ; Vol. ii, 23-25, and ‘‘ The Sprig of Thyme,” p. 288 (where there are airs 
similar to Macfarren’s version) ; Vol. iii, p. 77; Vol. v, p. 93.—L. E. B. 


19.—THREE MAIDS A-MILKING. 


SunG By Mrs. TruBy, AT HEADINGTON 
Noted by Crecit J. SHarp. Union (Oxon). SeEpr. 13th, 1923. 


. Three mai - dens a - walk - ing did gO, They met with a 


man... they did know, And they bold-ly ask - ed him,... If he 


had got a - ny skill that would catch them a_ small bird or two. 


This was the last song collected by Cecil Sharp.—M. K. 


For another version and references to the song see Journal, Vol. iv, p. 93, and one 
collected by E. J. Moeran in Suffolk and published separately (Oxf. Univ. Press).—Ep. 


The above tune is a variant of one often sung for “ I sowed the Seeds of Love.” 
Mr. H. E. D. Hammond noted “ Three Maidens a-milking”’ to the same tune in 
Dorset (see Hammond MSS.).—L. E. B. 


See Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. ii, p. 256, for an AZolian (or Dorian)* 
variant, “‘ A young maid a-milking did go”’ ; also Frank Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, 
p. 73, for a major form ‘“‘ Three Maidens a-milking did go ’’ and one verse of the song. 


—A. G. G. 
20.—BRIMBLEDOWN FAIR. 
{YounG RAMBLE-Away. | 
Noted by Cxcit J. SHARP. SUNG BY “ SOLDIER JIM,” AT 
[ABOLIAN.] STOCKLINCH, SOMERSET. ApRIL 8th, 1904. 
= — == — 


As... was a- go - ing Brim- ble-down Fair, _I...... 


saw pret-ty Nan-cy a- curd-ling her hair; I.... gaveher a winkand she 


rolled her dark eye, At night to my- self I'll be wi’ you bym- by 


* The sixth of the mode is absent. 
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am 


The words are incomplete ; they are similar to the broadside known as “‘ Young 
Ramble-Away.”—M. K. 


H. Such’s broadside has seven verses. For a different tune, to words adapted 
by the Rev. C. L. Marson from the original, see Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 78, 
“ Brimbledon Fair ”’ (‘ Birmingham Street ” in the broadside).—L. E. B. 


21.—THE CHAPS OF COCAIGNY. 


{THe Boys or KILKENNY.| 


Noted by Crcit J. SHARP. SunG BY Mrs. Lucy WuitE, at HAMBRIDGE, 
[AFOLIAN. } SOMERSET. JANUARY 6th, 1904. 
== 


Oh __ the chaps of Co - caig - ny they are ane rov - ing 


(b) 


blades, Oh... when they get in com-pa-ny with the sweet pret - ty 


true, Andthe ve - ry next mo- ment they will go and leave you. 
(a) 2nd Verse. (b) 3rd Verse. 


= 
think my self at home. through my poor bo -som has burnt a_ big hole. 
Pl 3rd Verse. 


as oe hairs up-on your head, my love, or the stars in the skies 


2 Cocaigny is a fine town, it shines where it stands 
And the more I think upon it the more my heart burns. 
If I was at Cocaigny I should think myself at home, 
For there we get sweethearts, but here we get none. 
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(a) 
= 
e 
maids. They will kiss them and court them and... swear they are 
(c) 
= 
la 


3 His eyes is as black as Cocaigny’s black coal, 
Which through my poor bosom has burned a big hole. 
They will kiss you and court you and tell you as many lies 
As the hairs upon your head, love, or the stars in the skies, 


For a similar tune see ‘‘ The Duke of Bedford, or Six Lords went a-hunting ’’ in 
English Folk Songs Collected and Arranged by C, J. Sharp, Vol. ii, p. 10.—M. K. 


Mr. Sharp’s “‘ Six Lords went a-hunting ”’ first appeared in Journal, Vol. v, pp. 81, 
82, where there are notes on its likeness to certain complete Irish tunes. Mr. Sharp 
points out that the tune is like the second strain of “ The Cuckoo” in Songs from 
Somerset, ‘‘ an air”’ he adds “ often sung te ‘ High Germany.’”’ ‘“ The Chaps of 
Cocaigny ”’ is evidently an imperfectly remembered air, being the second half of the 
tunes ‘‘ High Germany,” Journal, Vol. ii, p. 26, and“ At the Sign of the Bonny Blue 
Bell,”’ Vol. ii, p. 51, both collected by Mr, Sharp in Somerset, 1904. 

Cf. such Irish tunes as those on pp. 64 and 93 of Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music (1890). 

I have given some account of the broadside ‘‘ The Boys of Kilkenny,” in Journal, 
Vol. iii, pp. 53, 54. Since then I have found a black-letter broadside in the Pepys 
Collection, ‘“‘ Shrowsbury for me, To a delightful new Tune.” This has much in 
common with “ O Yarmouth is a pretty Town,” “‘ The Boys of Kilkenny,” etc., and 


contains the verse : 

The young men of Shrowsbury 
Are jovial blades, 

When they are in company 
With pretty maids 

They court them completely 
With compliments free, 

Then every man to his mind, 
Shrowsbury for me. 


This is the earliest form of the ballad that I have met with.—L. E. B. 


Christie, in his Traditional Ballads, Vol. ii, pp. 220-1, gives a version of ‘‘ The Poor 
Stranger ’’ which ends with a verse : 


The lads of sweet Ury are roving young blades, 

And they take much delight in courting fair maids ; 
They daut them and clap them, and call them their own, 
When perhaps their own darling is mourning at home. 


Ury is in Kincardineshire, so this probably belongs to a Scottish version.—A. G. G. 
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22.-T FOR THOMAS. 


Noted by Crecit J. SHarp. SuNG BY Mrs. KaTHLEEN WILLIaAMs (A Gypsy), AT 
[Dortan.] Common, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. SEPTEMBER 6th, 1921. 
(4) — 
- 
3 
aad Oh if I was toclimb a lof - ty old oaktree, or... 
rob a poorbird of his nest, ‘Knd i if ev-er I thenshould 
- out ev-er a fall, I'll get mar- a) to the lad love best. 


2 Ohit’s T stands for Thomas, as you might suppose, 
And it’s J. O. N. stands for John, 
And W. E. N. stands for Sweet William, 
Because he is the cleverest young man. 


3  Soif I was to climb up a lofty old oak tree, etc, 


The rather obscure verse about climbing the tree is possibly a reminiscence of an 
old quatrain belonging to a song of a disdained or deserted but still high-spirited 
sweetheart, in which its sense is clear : 


But I may climb as high a tree yet 

And there find out as rich a nest, 

And come down from it without e’er falling, 
And marry a lad I may lo’e best. 


(“‘ The Belt wi’ Colours Three,” Christie's Traditional Ballads, Vol. ii, p. 226). See 
also a similar verse in “‘ As I cam’ down by yon Castle wa’”’ (Johnson’s Museum, 
No, 326), where it is the man who boasts that he will “‘ climb a far higher tree, And 
herry a far richer nest.’”’-—A. G. G. 


Cf. the tune with one often used for “‘ The Seeds of Love”’ and ‘‘ The Turtledove.” 
For a Somerset version, noted by Mr. Sharp in 1904—in which the singer confused 
“T, for Thomas ”’ and ‘‘ The Trees they do grow high ”—see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 46. 

—L.E.B 
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23.—-THE HASELBURY GIRL. 


SUNG BY Mr. WILLIAM BURLAND, AT 
Noted by Crcir J. SHarp. STOGURSEY, SOMFRSET. AuGusrT 11th, 1906. 


As wasgo-ing to Der- by Town all on a mar- ket 
ov - er- took a dam sel, her cloth- ing so I 


said, ‘‘My dear - est lit - tle dear, Since you've been ov - er - took;’’ So she 


If put into common time the first nine bars appear to be a version of the first phrase 
of the tune “ Ally Croaker”’ or ‘‘ Unfortunate Miss Bailey,”’ a play-house air which 
Chappell traced to its introduction in Love in a Riddle (1729) as ‘‘ No more, fair 
virgins, boast your power.”” “ Ally Croaker”’ was written by Foote, for his comedy 
The Englishman in Paris (1753). His song begins “ There lived a man in Bally- 
mecrazy.” It was printed with the tune in A pollo’s Cabinet, and the tune, entitled 
“ Ally Croaker,”’ is in Thompson’s Country Dances, Vol. i, p. 41. ‘‘ Unfortunate 
Miss Bailey ”’ was written by George Colman, and during the late eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth century writers of facetious songs allowed the tune no rest 
whatever. Chappell’s version differs somewhat from that in The Musical Miscellany 
(Perth, 1786), and another, printed in The Nightingale, has small variations of its 
own. As it was used for a country dance the change to six-eight time would be 
natural,—L., E. B. 


24.—-THE UNQUIET GRAVE. 


Co_p BLows THE WIND. 


Noted by Crcit J. S:iarp SUNG BY MR. jouNn BENNETT, AT BRIDGWATER 
[MIXOLYDIAN. | Union, SoMeRsET. 18th, 1905 


e 
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No words were collected to this tune.—M. K. 


The above tune is generally associated with ‘“‘ The Pretty Ploughboy ” text. For 
a close variant see ‘‘ The Pretty Ploughboy,” Journal, Vol. iv, p. 304. The triple 
time often becomes common time in this tune. For ‘“‘ The Unquiet Grave,” and 
references to many printed versions, see Journal, Vol. i, pp. 119, 192 ; Vol. ii, p. 6; 
Vol. v, p. 137.—L. E. B. 


25.—THE DAUGHTER IN THE DUNGEON. 
(THE YOUNG SERVANT MAN.| 
Noted by Ceci J. SHARP. SuNnG BY Mr. HAYDEN (SHEPHERD) AT 
(DorIAN- MixoOLyDIAN.] BAMPTON, Oxon. SeEpr. 7th, 1909 
. Tis of a dam -_ sel both fair and han - some, These 
aw (a) (4) 
lines are trues... as I’ve been told, Near the banks of Shan - non in a 
(b) (c) 
lof - ty man - sion, The pa-rents claim - ed great stores of gold. 
Variants 
34. — (a) (a) 


For complete words and other tunes see Journal, Vol. i, p. 220; Vol. ii, p. 97-8 ; 
Vol. iii, p. 55, and pp. 192-200. 

This tune, though similar to ‘‘ Lord Bateman” tunes, has an interest due to the 
oscillation between the major and minor 3rd.—R. V. W. 
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26.—THE IRISH BOY. 


Noted by J. SHARP. SunG By Mrs. EvizABeTH Mocc, at 
DopinctTon, SoMERSET. AucG 10th, 1906. 
rich mer-chant’s daugh - ter a - ing and coy, She 
fell in love with an I - rish_ boy, An I - rish_ boy,... so 


let it be, Ill for - sake my friends, love, and go with dee. 


No more words were noted.—M. K, 


This is of course a variant of a well-known tune, but has peculiar and beautiful 
characteristics which make it worth inclusion.—R. V. W. 


For variants see Journal, Vol. i, p. 100, “ A Sailor’s Life” ; Vol. ii, p. 16, ‘‘ Barbara 
Ellen”’ ; Vol. v, p. 184, “‘ Died for Love,” where further notes on this very popular 
type of tune are given. For an AZolian example, see Journal, Vol. v, p. 167, “‘ The 
Royal Oak ”’ and more references for Journal examples.. ‘“‘ The Rambling Boy,” in 
various forms, is in S. Holden’s Old Established Irish Airs (1800), Petrie and Joyce. 

—L. E. B. 
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SACRED SONGS AND CAROLS. 


27.—LAZARUS AND DIVERUS. 


Noted by Cecir J. SHARP. Sunc By Mr. THoMAs TAYLOR, AT THE WORKHOUSE, 
Ross, HEREFORDSHIRE. SEPT. 7th, 1921. 


it fell out up- on one Rich Di -ver- us made a feast, And 


he in - vi - ted all his men, And gen-tle-men_ of the 


The rest of the words do not differ from printed versions ; see Journal, Vol. ii, 
p. 125, and Vol. iv, p. 16.—R. V. W. 


This is a favourite subject for folk-carols on the Continent. See an interesting 
example, tune and text: ‘“‘ Der Reiche Schlemmer,” in Zuccalmaglio’s Deutsche 
Volkslieder (1840). In this German version a voice from heaven bids Lazarus to 
arise and go to beg of the rich man. Eventually three doves accompany the dead 
Lazarus to heaven, and three ravens accompany Dives to hell. See Child’s British 
Ballads and Folk Songs of French Canada (Barbeau and Sapir, 1925) for references to 
foreign sources.—L. E, B. 


See Mr. Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, No. 84, for a 
Lazarus ballad in a different metre, and to a quite different tune.—A. G. G. 


28.—-OUR SAVIOUR’S LOVE. 


[THERE IS A FOUNTAIN OF CHRIsT’s BLOOD.] 


Noted by CrciL J. SHARP. SuNnG By Mr. THOMAS TAYLOR, AT THE WORKHOUSE, 
MINoR 3rd—no 6th. 7 Ross, HEREFORDSHIRE. AuG. 3lst, 1921, 


(0) 


Here is a foun - tain of Christ’s blood, Wide 0 - pen a to ene our 
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sins, Where Christ stands with o- pen arms, With mer-cy _ to in-vite you in. 


in Ist Verse. 


For a text of nine verses to another tune (a version of ‘‘ Death and the Lady ”’) 
see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 133. The air here given is a variant of the carol-tune “ On 
Christmas Night the Joy-bells ring,’’ Vol. ii, p. 126. It appears in many forms—to 
carol-words, “‘ There is a fountain of Christ’s blood’? amongst them—in Journal, 
Vol. iv, pp. 15-28, where the annotations throw light upon the tune. Cf. “‘ The Song 
of the Ghost,” tune No. 580, Petrie Collection.—L. FE. B. 


See also Journal, Vol. vii, pp. 145-6, for four Manx-Gaelic versions of this air, as 
sung to secular words, together with further references and notes.—A. G. G. 


29.—THE MOON SHINES BRIGHT. 


Noted by Crecit J. SHARP. SunG BY Mr. BENT, AT THE WoRKHOUSE, Ross, 
3rd—no 6th.) HEREFORDSHIRE. 3Ist, 1921. 


The moon shinesbright and the stars give a light, 


Dt 


222 2225 
lit - tle be - fore it is day. Our Lord our 


am - led us, tet. bid us a - wake and pray. 


e 


For a complete text and another tune, and references concerning this favourite 
carol, see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 131. Mr. Bent’s tune is a curious blend of phrases from 
“A North Country Maid” and “ Maria Martin” Lazarus ”’),—L. E. B, 
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30.-THE BLACK DECREE. 


Noted by Ceci J. SHARP. SuNG BY Mr. THoMAS TAYLOR, AT THE WORKHOUSE, 
|Dortan INFLUENCE.]} Ross, HEREFORDSHIRE. Sept. 2nd, 1921. 


cree went o'er the coun-try round, To kill and 


mur - der children sick and sound; Theytore young chil - dren from their mothers’ 


breasts, Think-ing to r der Christ a-mongst the a 


The solitary verse taken down with the above tune is the eleventh verse of the 
usual broadside, which has twenty-three stanzas and begins ‘‘ Let Christians all with 
one accord rejoice.”” The tune here given differs little from the Shropshire “ Black 
Decree ”’ in Christmas Carols harmonised by L. E. Broadwood (A. C. Black, 1922). 

For close variants (to other carol-words) noted in Herefordshire, see Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 136; and Vol. v, pp. 10, 11. Stainer’s traditional tune to the “ Black 
Decree ’’ is a version of “‘ Death and the Lady.” In Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 133-9, I 
have shown how all these tunes are linked.—L. E. B. 


See also Journal, Vol. vii, pp. 262-4, for four variants of the above tune, sung to 
Manx-Gaelic versions of ‘‘ The Black Decree.” Further references are given in the 
same place to other versions.—A. G. G. 


31.—THE BITTER WITHY. 


Noted by Crecit J. SHARP. SuNG BY MR. THOMAS TAYLOR, AT THE WORKHOUSE, 
Ross, He SEPTEMBER Ist, 1921. 


it fell out up - on one day, Tie s ae from heavendid fall, Andour 


Sa - viour asked his dear mo - ther ... could play at ball 


(a) Variants. 


| 
or 
The black de - 
) e 
y 
4 
5 : 
(a) 
3! 


4 


(0) 


“ To play at the ball, dear child, 

It’s time that you were gone, 

And don’t let me hear of your ill-doings 
At night when you come home.” 


“Tf 1 do play with those children 
And they do play with me : 

‘We are lords’ and ladies’ children 
And born in a bowery hall, 

And you are but a mild Mary’s child 
And born in an oxen stall.’ 


‘If I am but a mild Mary’s child 

And born in an oxen stall, 

I'll make you appear at the very latter end, 
I’m a ruler above you all.’”’ 


Our Saviour built a bridge with the rays of the sun 
And over it went he. 

There were three jolly Jordans went for to follow 
And drownded were all three. 


Then it’s up the lane call and down the call 
The mothers they did run, 

Saying ‘‘ Mary mild, correct your child, 

For he has drownded all.”’ 


Sweet Mary took a bunch of the green withy 
And placed our Saviour across her knee 

And with a bunch of green withy 

She gave him lashes three. 


“O the withy, the withy, the bitter withy 
That has caus-ed me to smart, 

The withy shall be the very first tree 

For to perish at the heart. 


The B{ in penultimate bar was quite clearly natural as a rule, but sometimes 
neutral or flat, and sometimes omitted, as in the variant. In a later song, “‘ Un- 
daunted Female,” Mr. Taylor invariably sang the sharpened 6th in a very similar 
connection.—C, J. S. 
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English Folk-Carols (1911).—L. E. B. 


Noted by Cecir J. SHARP. 
[DortAn.] LILLESHALL, 


) 


For other versions and annotations of the “ Bitter Withy ” 
Vol. ii, pp. 205, 300-4; Vol. iv, pp. 29-47. Cf. also “‘ The Holy Well,” Vol. iv, p. 26 ; 
and Vol. v, pp. 1-6. Another tune, noted by Mr. Sharp, in Gloucestershire, is in his 


32.-—-THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


SuNG BY Mr. SAMSON BATEs, AT 


carol see Journal, 


OcTOBER 27th, 1911. 


When Je - sus Christ had lived, For thir - ty.... years or... more 
e 


(2) 
=== 


- ed... ma - ny won - drous works ies a- pos - tles pure, 


Leather and R. Vaughan Williams. Stainer & Bell). 


song.—ED. 


used to ‘‘ The Moon shines bright.’’—L. E. B. 


For complete words and another tune see Twelve Carols from Herefordshire (E. M. 


A song having ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles” as an alternative title to ‘‘ The Ten Com- 
mandments ”’ published in Journal, Vol. vi, p. 24, is entirely different from the present 


This is one amongst eighty-nine “Christmas Carols now annually Printed” 
according to William Hone in his Ancient Mysteries (1823). Variants of the tune are 


He 
(c) (a) 

(c) (c) (c) 7 

ont = 
e 
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33- SEVEN VIRGINS. 
|GREEN LEAVEs.] 
Noted by Crecit J. SHARP. SuNnG By Mr. Samson Price (Gypsy), at 
(Minor 3rd, no 6th.) LirtLe Stretton, SALop. AuG. 30th, 1923. 
== 
e 
O it’s un ~- der those leaves and _ the leaves of life, Our 
— 
a eyes spied the mai- dens of sev’n, And one of those was 
(a) 
— coves mild, was our gentle mo-ther of heav’n. 
(4) (0) (0) 


2 She did ask me who was I looking for 
All under the leaves of life. 
“T am looking for sweet Jesus Christ 
With his body nailed to the Cross.” 

3  ‘“ You go down and down to yonder little town 
As far as the ho-lie dwell, 
And it’s there you’ll see sweet Jesus Christ 
With his body nailed to the Cross,”’ 

4  ‘‘Dear mother, dear mother, don’t you weep for me, 
Your weeping does me some harm, 
For ’tis I must suffer death, dear mother, 
Both for heart and manfully.” 

5  Here’s the rose and the rose and the gentle rose, 
Here’s the fern that grows so green. 
God will give us grace wherever we pray, 
For to pray our ending days. 


The figure was sung quite as often =2@—23 as not.—C. J. S. 

For a variant of the above tune, and a fuller text with annotations, see Journal, 
Vol. iv, p. 49. For a text (I. of Man) and further annotations, see Journal, Vol. vii, 
p. 283. The singers of the Herefordshire and Shropshire versions were gypsies.—L.E. B. 

In Frank Kidson’s Traditional Tunes there is a Yorkshire air, ‘‘ My Valentine,” 
which begins so like the above tune that it is possibly a modernised form. The 
Yorkshire words are a version of the Elizabethan ‘‘ Good morrow, ’tis St. Valentine’s 
Day,” sung by Ophelia.—A. G. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 


34-—NAVVY’S SONG; or, NAVIGATION. 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by Cecit J. SHARP. SuNG BY Mr. Jim CrEEDy (96), AT 
[Dortan.] BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. AuvuG. 15th, 1906. 


up, my _ por you shall have a prize, In 


hy j 


= 


all parts of the _ - tion; We are all young lads and 


swag-ger - ing blades, works on the na- vi-na-vi - - tion. 
Variant. 


(a) ae ou —f] Probably this, but he was 
alittle hazy—C.J.S. 


SECOND VERSION, 


Noted by Crecriz J. SHARP. SunG By Mr. Jim CreEEDy (98), AT 
(Dorian. BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. AvucGust 4th, 1908. 
Come roll up, my lads, and you shall have a_ prize, In 
- it at i +- | J 
. all parts of the na - - tion where all young lads and 
e ——" 


swag - ger - ing blades that work on the na-vi, na-vi - ga - tion. 
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Boyne WATER. 


? Noted by Frank Krpson. ? TRADITIONAL Form OF Arr. 
{[Dorian.] 


No further words of the ‘‘ Navvy’s Song”’ were collected. C/. the Morris-tune 
* London Pride,” —M. K. 


These variants, sung by the same extremely.old singer, at an interval of two years, 
suggest tunes to which ‘‘ Santy Anna ”’ or “ The Plains of Mexico” and “ The Raggle- 
taggle Gypsies ’’ are often sung.—L. E. B. 

This “ Navigation ’’ tune is a variant of the Irish air ‘‘ The Boyne Water.” See 
Dr. Joyce’s Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, p. 184, and other collections. Various 
forms are known, those in the printed collections generally having two strains, to fit 
an eight-line stanza. The Scottish-Jacobite song, ‘‘ Lady Keith’s Lament,” found 
in Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, etc., which has a refrain “‘ That day our King comes ower 
the water,”’ is a more elaborate version, requiring a lengthening of the musical phrase 
for lines 2, 4, 6, and 8. The version I have here printed was sent to me a good 
many years ago by Mr. Frank Kidson. I believe it was a traditional version, noted 
by himself, but cannot now verify the point. Mr. Sharp’s singer’s name suggests 
that he was an Irishman. The old song attached to this Irish tune commemorates 
the “ grievous battle ’’ of the Boyne from the victorious Protestant standpoint. On 
account of its political significance ‘‘ Boyne Water’’ has sometimes proved a 
dangerous tune, even without its words. Mr. Frank Kidson used to tell a story of 
an Irishman who invited an old fiddler to play it, to see whether he “ could stand it.” 
He could not. At the first notes of the detested air he leapt up and seizing the 
offending instrument broke it over the old man’s head. 

The words of the “ Navvy” song probably date from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, as a “‘ navigation’’ was the name originally given to a canal 
when “ inland navigation ”’ as a system was introduced in England in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. The extensive amount of labour employed in cutting 
canals, and later in making railways, would probably bring many Irishmen over to 
work as “‘ navigators ’’—afterwards shortened to ‘‘ navvies’’—and the above song, 
being sung to “ Boyne Water,” is probably of Irish origin. A later song, ‘‘ Poor 
Paddy works on the railway,” seems to have become popular as a sailors’ shanty, as 
it appears in several collections. It dates from c. 1845, and has a chorus telling that 


Paddy is ‘‘ weary of the railway ’’ ; so much so that he emigrates to America to find 
another job more to his mind.—A. G, G. 
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35-—SO SELFISH RUNS THE HARE. 


[A§Toasrt. | 
SuNG By Mr. Jos. Atcock, at SIBFORD 
Noted by Cecir J. SHARP. Gower, WARWICKSHIRE. SEPT. 17th, 1922. 

So  sel- fish runs the hare, and so craf -ty runs the  fox,...... Who 

= 

=— 


knows but what this lit - tlecalfMayturn out a no =~ ble ox?........ . Te 


live a-mong the bri - ars, And rove a-mong the thorns, And to 


die thedeaththathis fa - ther did, With a large pair of horns...... 


Horns, horns, ... ++. Horns, large 

die the death that his fa - Gu died, With a large horns..... 


The tune of the above toast is oddly reminiscent of ‘‘ Green Bushes.”’ Possibly 
the singer, from whom Mr. Sharp noted ‘“‘ Green Bushes’ two days earlier, had the 
latter tune in his mind.—L. E. B. 


The tune above, though it has a slight resemblance to “ Horn Fair” (Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 204), is a variant of the old air sung to “ All round my Hat ”—a vulgar 
form of which became popular as a street-song about a century ago, but is believed 
to have had—like “ Villikins and his Dinah ’’—an unsophisticated rustic original. 
The first verse runs : 


All round my hat I wear the green willow, 

All round my hat for a twelvemonth and a day ; 

And if anyone should ask me the reason of my sorrow [ov why I wear it}, 
I would tell them that my true love’s gone far, far away. 
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Tne ORIGINAL oF “Att Rounp My Hat.” 


CHAPPELL’s NATIONAL ENGLISH Airs, No. 126 (1840). 


Chappell prints a version of the air, without a title, in his National English Airs, 1840. 
As this work is now scarce, the tune is here reproduced for reference. Chappell 
accords it the brief note ‘‘ A Somersetshire tune, the original of ‘ All round my Hat.’”’ 
There are Irish versions, one of which is printed by Dr. Joyce in Old Irish Folk- 
Music (No. 90). Another is in Baring-Gould’s Garland of Country Song, where Mr. 
Fleetwood Sheppard suggests that the tune was formerly a dance-air—a suggestion 
borne out by the Somerset form. Other songs associated with the tune are ‘‘ Driving 
away at the smoothing Iron” (C. J. Sharp’s Folk Songs from Somerset, Fifth Series, 
No. cx) and “ The Poor Little Fisher Boy,” of which south-country and north- 
country versions are here appended, Mr. Kidson’s being from his mother’s singing. 


Tue Poor LittLe FisHer Boy. 
FIRST VERSION. 


SunG BY MR. WILLIAM WICKHAM, LABOURER, 
Noted by A. G. GILCHRIST. BLACKHAM, SussEX. May, 1907. 


Down in the low - lands a_ poor boy did wan - der, 


ye 
— 

e 
Down ia the low - lands a _ poor boy did roam; By his 


©’ friends he was ne - glect - ed, he looked so (ae) ject - ed, 
de- 
aad I’m a poor lit-tle fish-er boy, so far a- way from home...... 
SECOND VERSION, 
Noted by Frank Kipson. SunG By Mrs. Kipson. 


As regards the words of the Toast, it seems possible that they are connected with the 
Highgate swearing-in song or rhyme, belonging to a ridiculous custom long surviving 
in the public-houses of Highgate, Middlesex, where the stranger had to swear an 
absurd oath upon a pair of horns fastened to a stick, the person administering the 
oath being styled the father, and the candidate his son—the ceremony being the 
prelude to drinks all round at the expense of the duly initiated “Son.” See Bell’s 
Songs of the Peasantry, ed. of 1877, p. 408, where the song is given, with references 
to Grose’s Dictionary, 1785, and Hone’s Year-Book, in which latter there is a different 
version of the initiation song and “ christening’ ceremony, as performed at Stour- 
bridge Fair, c. 1672. The “little calf’’ of the toast may have been the candidate. 

—A. G. G. 


CANL 
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[The following song was noted by Miss Eggar at Farnham and sent to Mr. Sharp 
in IgII. 
THE WEARING OF THE Horns. 


(WEYHILL Farr SONG), 


5 fleet runs thehare, and so cunning od the fox. Why shouldn’t the young calf 


. grow tobe anox? For to gain his liv - ing thro’ briars and thro’ thorns, And to 
k like his dad - dy wi? > long pair of horns., Horns boys, 
© horns! Why should’nt he ram-ble thro’ briars and thro’ thorns, And to 
a die like his dad -dy wii a long pair of horns? 


The following extract is taken from a Farnham paper, dated February 25th, 1911 : 


- . . . the ceremony known as the “ wearing of the horns ’’ was performed. The custom, 
which is a very ancient one, was carried out annually at the Star Inn at Weyhill during the hop 
fair, and the horns used on this occasion were the original ones, lent for the purpose. 
the horns is fixed a drinking vessel. 


Mr. R. Samson, in explaining the custom, said 
carters and under-carters, were admitted to what he might call “ the freedom of the hill,” at that 
ancient hostelry “ The Star.” No stranger was exempt, not even a new Vicar. Put shortly, 
the ceremony was as follows: The company being assembled, the landlord produces the horns, 
and places them in the middle of the table. The chief carter looks round and asks if any colts 
are there. If it is found that the under-carter boys are outside with the horses, one is ordered to 
be brought in. He is placed in the centre, his head carter, whip in hand, in case he should prove 
obstreperous, stands on one side, another holds him the other side, and a third takes the horns, 
the cup being filled, and holds them over the head of the “ colt,’’ and sings the old song. As the 
chorus begins, all rise, dance, and sing right lustily, and the colt drinks the contents of the cup. 
This must be done at a draft, and not a drop spilled, or fines are inflicted. At the conclusion the 
chief carter calls for a shilling from the carter whose under-carter has just been initiated, and then 
to all present to add their contribution to the score, so that all may drink. Beer was usually used 
for the carters, but for the farmers wine. The same ce remony, on concluding the drinking, had 
to be gone through with each “ colt,” so that when many “ colts ” were found things began to get 


lively. 
—M. K.] 


Between 


that year by year many farmers, 
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36._JOHN BARLEYCORN. 


Noted by Ceci J. SHARP. SuNG BY Mr. HAYDEN (SHEPHERD), AT 
[DortaNn. MIXOLYDIAN INFLUENCE.] Bampton, Oxon. 3lst, 1909. 


= = — 


There was three men come out of thewest, Their for-tunes for to 


try, And these three menmadea  so-lemn vow, John Bar - ley - corn should 


They plough’d,they sow’d, they harrowed him in, Throwed clots up - on_ his 
e) 


head, And these three men made a 


Then they let him die for a very long time 
Till the rain from heaven did fall, 

And little Sir John sprung up his head 

And soon amazed them all. 

They let him stand till midsummer 

Till he growed both pale and wan, 

And little Sir John growed with a long beard 
And so became a man. 


They hired men with the scythes so sharp 

To cut him off at knee, 

And the malter served him worse than that, 
He served him most barbarously. 

They hired men with the sharp pitchforks 
Who pricked him to the heart, 

And the loader he served him worse than that, 
For he bound him to the cart. 
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so -lemn vow, john sar - ley-corn was dead. 
(2) (0) 
e 

— 

| 
|_| 


4 They wheeled him round and round the field 
Till they came unto a barn, 
And there they made a solemn mow 
Of poor John Barleycorn. 
They hired men with the crabtree sticks 
To cut him skin from bone, 
And the miller he served him worse than that 
For he ground him between two stones. 


5 Here's little Sir John in a nut-brown bowl 
And brandy in a glass, 
And little Sir John in a nut-brown glass 
Proved the strongest man at last. 
And the huntsman he can’t hunt the fox 
Nor so loudly blow his horn, 
And the tinker he can’t mend kettles or pots 
Without a little of Barleycorn. 


For other tunes and references see Journal, Vol. i, p. 81; Vol. iii, p. 255; Vol. vi, 

p. 27. See also Sharp’s Folk Songs from Somerset, series iii, p. 9 ; and iv, p. 32. 
—R. V. W. 

The above tune is an unusual one for “‘ John Barleycorn ” but a favourite for other 
ballads, more especially for ‘‘ The Gallant Poachers”’ (or “‘ Van Diemen’s Land ”’), 
See ‘‘ The Gallant Poachers,” Journal, Vol. i, p. 142, and English Traditional Songs 
and Carols, and ‘“‘ Van Diemen’s Land,”’ Petrie, No. 808. 

The phrases of this “‘ John Barleycorn ” version have become misplaced ; the tune 
in its normal shape conforms to A. B. B. A.—L. E. B. 


37-—-MAN IN DOVER. 


Noted by Crcit J. SHARP. Sunc By Mrs. Lizzix WeLcH, AT 
HAMBRIDGE, SOMERSET. Apri 12th, 1904. 


[DorIAN, 


dear as she loved her _iife,.......... so dear as she loved 
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c There was a man in Do - ver, He had a hand - some 

And she did love good li -  quor, So 


“The Man in Dover,” with a text of ten verses, is in the Hammond MS. collection. 
It was taken down from the singing of Mrs. Gulliver at Combe Florey, Somerset. 
Her tune—noted by Mr. H. A. Jeboult—is the same as Mr. Sharp’s but strictly in 
the major key. 

The unedifying words of Mr. Hammond’s text differ considerably from those of 
“ The Man of Birmingham Town ”’ in Journal, Vol. iv, p. 85, although the subject 
of the song is the same. A text of eleven verses, with a fine ‘“Turtledove ”’ tune, is 
in Vol. vii, p. 8, with the title ‘“‘ In Burnham Town.”—L. E. B. 


LUCY BROADWOOD. 
An Appreciation. 


In 1843 it occurred to the Rev. John Broadwood to pay attention to the songs which 
were sung at Harvest Homes and other festivities in his little Sussex village. When 
the local organist saw the tunes he was much shocked, said they were all wrong, and 
insisted on altering some of the cadences to fit in with the current harmony primers. 
How could the reverend gentleman think there was anything worth recording in the 
songs of these rough and uncultivated boors ? Besides, it was well known that we 
had no music in England, except of course the dutiful copies of Mendelssohn and 
Spohr which were to be heard at Exeter Hall. Mr. Broadwood meekly acquiesced, 
but in his heart of hearts he knew that he was right, and that in the words of Hubert 
Parry: ‘ True style comes not from the individual but from the products of crowds 
of fellow-workers, who sift, try, and try again, till they have found the thing that 
suits their native taste ; and the purest product of such efforts is folk-song, which, 
when it is found outlasts the greatest works of art and becomes a heritage to 
generations.” 

This love of folk song and the belief in its importance Mr. Broadwood passed on 
to his niece Lucy Broadwood, who added this to her brilliant talents as pianist, 
singer, composer and essayist. Among a stiff-necked generation of unbelievers she 
believed in the beauty and vitality of our own national melody. 

The first fruits of her love of English folk song appeared in 1893—the well-known 
“English County Songs”’ edited by herself and Fuller-Maitland. The graceful 
musicianship of her pianoforte accompaniments to these songs showed, as do also 
her few published original compositions, a strongly marked inventive gift. 

In the great flood of wonderful melody which has been undammed in England 
during the last twenty-five years we are apt to forget that there were strong men 
before Agamemnon ; but “ English County Songs” (together with “‘ Songs of the 
West ” and Kidson’s “‘ Traditional Tunes ” which all appeared within four years of 
each other) deserve pride of place as pioneers. If it had not been for these early 
collections who knows but that the necessary impetus to further research would have 
been lacking and that our great wealth of national melody would have been lost to 
us for ever ? 
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When the Folk-Song Society was founded in 1899 Lucy Broadwood threw herself 
whole-heartedly into its work, and in 1904 became de jure what she had been for 
some years de facto—both honorary secretary of the Society and editor-in-chief of 
the Journal. From that time to now every Journal has had the advantage of her 
editorial care and supervision. It is only those who have werked with her who 
know the amount of energy and hard labour that this double task has involved. It 
is not generally recognized how much the well-ordered correctness of our Journals 
owes to her untiring editorial care. Besides this she was always ready to place her 
great knowledge (ranging from eighteenth-century song-books to Apocryphal gospels) 
at the disposal of the Society, and the Journals are full of her learned and illuminating 
comments. She has also generously contributed material for two Journals (No. 5, 
Songs from Sussex and Surrey ; No. 10, Songs from Ireland) as well as numerous 
variants of tunes contributed by other collectors. The present number of the Journal 
is the last which will contain the name of Lucy Broadwood as one of its editors and 
we say goodbye gratefully and regretfully. We shall sadly miss the familiar initials 
“ L. E. B.”’ inevitably following some illuminating note or the correction of some 
well-worn fallacy. 

Lucy Broadwood’s “ output ”’ (if one may use the word) as a collector is not large 
but it is choice. She loves the songs with an almost personal affection, and she has 
naturally shrunk from bringing into the glaring light of publicity these songs which 
grew up in the stillness of the countryside and which it has been her delight to ponder 
over in the quiet of her study. But she realized, as all earnest folk-songists do, that 
we hold these treasures as trustees only, and that we are bound to offer them back 
to those to whom they belong in the hope that they will be worthy of them. ‘So in 
1908 she determined to publish a large portion of her collection fitted with her own 
felicitous pianoforte accompaniments, under the title of Traditional Songs and 
Carols. Rumour has it that there is also a collection of beautiful Gaelic airs known 
at present only to a privileged few. Is it too much to hope that in the comparative 
leisure which will now be hers that she will find time to issue these also to the world ? 


—R. V. W. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


THE death of Frank Kidson, one of the most learned pioneers of the Folk-Song 
movement, and the retirement of Miss Lucy Broadwood from the Honorary Secretary- 
ship of the Folk-Song Society, give an opportunity for recalling the early days of its 
history. In the last years of the nineteenth century, a few of us who were keen about 
British folk-music, more particularly that of England, thought it was high time to 
unite the sporadic efforts of various enthusiasts who had scoured different parts of 
the country, and not only to gather together their trophies in a permanent record, 
but by comparison and analysis of the songs collected to do something towards 
regaining their original form. 

Lord Herschell was our first President, but did not live to see the first year’s work 
completed, so that the first volume of the Journal announced that Lord Cobham had 
succeeded him. Among the Vice-Presidents were Stanford, Mackenzie, and Parry, 
and the list of members included the names of Joachim, Elgar, and Hadow, among 
many notable musicians and some eminent literary people. Two of the moving 
spirits at that time were Sir Ernest Clarke, who was an authority on the folk-lore of 
East Anglia, and Mrs. Kate Lee who filled with distinction the post of Honorary 
Secretary. She was an accomplished contralto singer, but though she appeared 
occasionally in opera and gave interesting recitals, she never won the success she 
deserved, possibly for the reason alleged by an agent who dismissed her with these 
words: ‘‘ Now if you’d only had a nice break in your voice like Mme. 

(naming a popular contralto of the day) I should have been pleased to do something 
for you.” 

The first general meeting took place at 7, Chesterfield Gardens on February 2nd, 
1899, and an inaugural address was delivered by Sir Hubert Parry, who even at that 
early date recommended the use of the phonograph for taking down the rustic songs. 
(He had not realized the deterrent effect on the nerves of the country performers, 
caused by the presence of the apparatus at that time.) In 1902 Mrs. Lee was com- 
pelled to resign owing to ill-health, and was succeeded by Miss Lucy Broadwood, who 
had been one of the founders of the society. The very important work of editing the 
Journals, and keeping in touch with collectors, was performed by her with unflagging 
energy and tact. Under her superintendence, her niece, Miss Barbara Cra’ster, 
compiled the valuable subject-indexes to the Journals issued from time to time. 
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Lord Tennyson became President in 1905, and Edward Grieg was a member for 
a short time before his death. In 1904 Dr. Vaughan Williams and Mr. Cecil Sharp 
joined the committee, and their active work as collectors brought the society into 
considerable prominence with the general public. The issue of Miss Gilchrist’s 
collection in 1906 led to that lady’s regular co-operation in the more scientific part 
of the society’s work. The annotations on collected songs, contributed by her, Mr. 
Frank Kidson, and others, are a practical fulfilment of the purpose for which the 
society was formed. 

J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
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OBITUARY. 


(Reprinted by courtesy of The Daily Telegraph, issued November 2oth, 1926). 


FRANK KIDSON, M.A. 
BORN NOVEMBER I5TH, 1855. DIED NOVEMBER 7TH, 1926. 


THE worlds of music and archeology are the poorer through the sudden death of Mr. 
Frank Kidson, which took place on the night of Sunday, November 7th, in his home 
at Leeds, where he was born seventy years ago, «From his earliest years Mr. Kidson 
was an indefatigable student. His father, employed in a rates-office and connected 
with a highly respected firm of dealers in old china and especially old Leeds ware, 
was a man of wide antiquarian tastes, who formed a library of uncommon books, to 
which his son added continually during his own life-time. The result is a collection 
of old music—printed and manuscript—of broadsides, chap-books, ballads, rare 
works on song, art, and literature generally, which is probably unrivalled of its kind. 
The contents of this remarkable library were so thoroughly catalogued that the owner 
was able at once to trace what he was in search of. Mr. Kidson was one of the first 
people in England to discover the beauty and interest of our English traditional 
songs. By the year 1891 he had collected a large number of these, chiefly in York- 
shire and the South of Scotland; and in that year his friend and fellow musical 
antiquary, Mr. C. Taphouse, of Oxford, published two hundred subscription copies 
of Kidson’s Traditional Tunes. This marks a turning-point in the history of folk- 
song, for it is the first book of English traditional songs in which tunes and texts, 
given in “ undoctored ”’ form, are accompanied by scholarly critical notes. As years 
went on Mr. Kidson added largely to his collection, and hoped to rewrite Traditional 
Tunes. So late as this year, a harmonised edition having been asked for, the author 
prepared one ; but he has not lived to see the book, which will shortly appear in 
print. 

Mr. Kidson was one of the original officers of the Folk-Song Society, founded in 
1898. His research work and annotations contribute largely to the value of the 
Society’s Journals, his skill in tracing a tune or a ballad to its oldest form being 
astonishing. 

From the ’eighties of last century onwards he wrote a large number of valuable 
articles on old songs and their history for the Musical Times, Leeds Mercury, Y orkshire 
Post, and many other papers and periodicals. He contributed more than four 
hundred articles to Grove’s Dictionary of Music, and lectured often. With Mr. 
Moffat and various other collaborators he edited and annotated many books of 
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national song, children’s dances, rhymes, singing-games, etc. In 1915 the Cambridge 
University Press published English Folk Song and Dance by him and Miss Mary Neal, 
and in 1922 his history of the Beggar’s Opera. Mr. Kidson was an expert on the 
subject of ballad-operas, and just before his death he lent his very rare copy of 
Storace’s Cherokee for its production in Leeds. He himself wrote several charming 
little musical plays, introducing folk-songs, which were acted successfully in various 
parts of Yorkshire. His antiquarian knowledge was both wide and accurate, and 
his book, Historical Notes of the Leeds Old Pottery, in which his brother collaborated 
(1892), is of great value to china collectors. 

His most important work is probably a dictionary of British Music Publishers, 
Printers, and Engravers, from Queen Elizabeth's Reign to George the Fourth’s (1900). 
This is invaluable for the dating of old music. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Kidson’s knowledge of our national song has 
permeated the work of his contemporaries in such a way that—directly or indirectly 
—authors, collectors, and editors have been indebted to him on that subject to a far 
greater extent than the general public is aware of. His retired life and singular 
modesty are responsible for his being less famous than his learning and his personality 
deserved. In generosity and sincerity he was unrivalled. Even unknown corres- 
pondents were freely given the benefit of his knowledge, whilst those whom he knew 
would be made happy with loans—often with gifts—of precious books. His astonish- 
ment and pleasure were great when—in 1923—the University of Leeds conferred on 
him the honorary degree of M.A. In August last he was invited to London to speak 
some words at the broadcasting of several songs from his latest book, A Garland of 
English Folk Songs.* This was the last of his very rare visits to London. His niece, 
Miss Ethel Kidson, who shared his home and his pursuits, is known as the writer of 
a delightful story of Whitby life, called Herring Fleet. She has lectured: in 
Yorkshire, and contributed admirable articles to the Leeds Press on antiquarian 
subjects, the history of old songs amongst them. 

Frank Kidson leaves many sorrowing friends, he having been a friend of unflinching 
loyalty and truth himself. 


Lucy E. BrRoapwoop. 
* Noticed in Journal, No. 30. 


For a fuller account of Mr. Kidson’s wide interests and varied contributions to musical anti- 
quarian knowledge, members may be referred to The Musical Times of January, 1927, where Miss 
Broadwood has given directions for finding many of his valuable articles scattered in different 
periodicals and references to his numerous publications. He was the direct successor of William 
Chappell (1809-88), whose Popular Music of the Olden Time (1855-9) must always remain a 
standard work, but he had an even greater knowledge and was in some cases able to correct his 
predecessor. He was many things besides a musical antiquarian and his artistic powers and 
knowledge were not confined to music and writing. He had inherited a facility for writing verse 
from his father ; he at one time practised landscape painting, he did his own book-binding, and 
he had an authoritative knowledge of pottery, pictures and works of art in general. Local history 
and archeology as well as other antiquarian subjects found a corner in his well-ordered mind. 
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OBITUARY. 


FRANCES TOLMIE. 
BORN OCTOBER 13TH, 1840, DIED DECEMBER 3IST, 1926. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Miss Frances Tolmie, which took 
place on the last day of the old year at her home in Dunvegan, Isle of Skye. Uiginish 
House in Skye was her birthplace, and throughout the changes and chances of her 
long life the Hebrides held first place in her warm affections. For details concerning 
Frances Tolmie’s interesting Hebridean descent we must refer readers to Journal, 
No. 16 (1911), where one hundred and five Gaelic “ songs of occupation ”’ from her 
collections are prefaced by notes on her family history and early life in Skye. Her 
father died when Frances was four years old, and the care of his widow and family 
devolved on her uncle Hugh Macaskill of Talisker and his wife. Writing from 
Dunvegan her nephew says: “‘ The Macaskills took a leading part in the social life 
of Skye; their hospitality was enjoyed by a large circle of literary and cultivated 
friends from all parts of the Kingdom. . . . The contact with these minds made 
a very deep impression, and at an early age she turned her attention to folk-lore and 
legend.” Her natural gifts received excellent training, and she was amongst the first 
students admitted to Newnham College. She was universally beloved, and in her 
native island “ her profound knowledge of the language enabled her to enter into the 
joys and sorrows of the people in a way that nothing else could do.” Perfect 
familiarity with Gaelic life and literature combined with great poetical insight and 
sound musical training made her an ideal collector of traditional material in her own 
country. As such she was recognised and applied to frequently by scholars and 
writers on Gaelic subjects. How much of her collecting has been preserved in print 
may be gathered—in part only—from the introductory notes to Journal, No. 16. 
Up to the time when she courteously waived her personal dislike of publicity on 
behalf of the Folk-Song Society she remained an anonymous contributor of priceless 
material lavishly given to many of the foremost authorities on Highland and 
Hebridean matters. Frances Tolmie justified the patronymic of ‘“‘ Sliochd-na- 
Tolmich-mhor ” =“‘ The tribe of the Big Tolmies,” she being of quite unusual height, 
with a majestic beauty of features and a regal presence which would have been awe- 
inspiring but for her great personal charm, the result of her simplicity, her constant 
consideration for others, her wit that never wounded, her enthusiasm that kept her 
young and her wise vision of things temporal and spiritual. Her faithful friend and 
servant, Mary Ross, died three years before her mistress. To have heard the two 
friends singing their native songs together is to have added something rare and 
delightful to one’s experiences. ‘‘ Frances Tolmie,” said a Hebridean man of science 
some fifteen years ago, “is probably the last of a magnificent type of West Highland 
gentlewoman which no future generation will see.” 
Lucy E. Broapwoop. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


The Coxraents ony of Fournal are given. 


VOL,. 1. 

ACCOUNT OF FIRST GENERAL MBETING, Inaugural Address by Sir Cv Hussrt 
Modal Survivals in Bole-Song by Kooan F. Jacoves: Some experi- 
of Collector, by Karz Lea. Folk-Songs trom various Counties. 

ree 38. Gd. 

REMARKS ON SONGS COLLECTED, by J. A. Putter-Marrann. Folk-Song Sur- 
vivals in Jewish Worship, by the Rev. Francis L. Comuw, Op ‘Sailors’ Songs," 
by Kipsow. Songs from various Coniities,. Price 6d: 

SONGS FROM SUSSEX, collected by W. Percy Mernice.. Price 59: 

SONGS FROM SUSSEX AND. SURREY, collected by Liicy E. Broapwoon,. Price 5s. 

SONGS CHIEFLY FROM VORKSEIRE, collected by Kipsom, Songs rung in 
the * ei Competitions at the Kendal and Prome Festivals, 1o04. 
6d. 

VOL, 1, 

SONGS FROM SOMERSET, collected by Crom J], Suarr. List of. works useful for the 
study of British FolieSong: Price. ss. 

TRE.BALLAD SHEET AND GARLAND, by Frank Kinson. Songs from various 
Counties, Price 33: 6d. 

SONGS FROM ESSEX, NORFOLK, SUSSEX, WILTSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, AND KENT | 
collected by Wirtiams, Mys. Doc. Price 4s. 6d. 

SCOTTISH SONGS, PACE-EGGING SONGS, SAILORS’ SONGS AND CHANTIES, 
lected by Anum G, Gacnamt. Miscellaneous Songs, mostly from Yorkshire, 
collected by Prank Kipsom. Price 3s. Gd. 


Ul. 
SONGS FROM CO. WATERFORD, collected: by Locy E. Broapwoon. Songs irom 
Cumberland and Northumberland and Southern Counties... Subject Index to vols. 
band ii, Price 98. 6d. 
SONGS. FROM collected by Haway EB. D. Price 5s. 64. 
SONGS FROM LINCOLNSHIRE, collected by Percy A. Gaainerr.. Collecting with 
the Phonograph, ~The Impress of Personality in Traditional Singing. Price 3s. 6d. 
SONGS FROM HAMPSHIRE, collected by Groner B. D-S¢. Price 3s. 6d. 


VOL, IV. 

CAROLS FROM HEREFORDSHIRE, collected by M. Note.on Over 
Yondeér's a Pork,” Romans and English,” by Anwix G. Gitcuaist, etc. The 
preservation of Folk-Song and Folk-Lore in Denmark, by M. 
Subject index to vol. tii. Price §s, Gd. 

SONGS FROM VARIOUS COUNTIES. . Street Cries. Note on.“ George Collins,” by 
Price 3s. 60; 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE GAELIC SONGS, collected by Frances Tortiy. Notes 
on the Gaelic Scale System by Annie G..Gucerist and. Lucy Broanwoon. 

Price $s. 

SONGS CHIEFLY FROM SUSSEX, collected. by G. 5. K. Borterworty and Frayer 
Note on Come all you little Streamer,” by Lucy Brosnwoop 
and. Aunie G Price as. 6d. 
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